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BIOLOGICAL ANALOGY IN LITERARY CRITICISM 

II 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE AND THE SURVIVAL OP 

THE FITTEST 

In the special preface written by Ferdinand Bruneti^re for the 
English edition of his Manuel de VJdstoire de la littSrature 
frangaise the late French critic applies the theory of evolution to 
the history of literature in the following words: 

A given variety of literature, the English drama of the sixteenth 
centviry, or the French comedy of the seventeenth century, or the Eng- 
lish novel of the eighteenth century is in process of development, slowly 
organizing itself, under the double influence of the interior and exterior 
environment. The movement is slow and the differentiation almost 
insensible. Suddenly and without its being possible to give the reason, 
a Shakspere, a Moli^re, or a Richardson appears, and forthwith not 
only is the variety modified but new species have come into being: psy- 
chological drama, the comedy of character, the novel of manners. The 
superior adaptability and power of svurival of the new species are at once 
recognized and proved indeed in practice. It is vain that the older 
species attempt to struggle, their fate is sealed in advance. The succes- 
sors of Richardson, Molifere and Shakspere copy these unattainable 
models until, their fecundity being exhausted — and by their fecundity I 
mean their aptitude for struggling with kindred and rival species — the 
imitation is changed into a routine which becomes a source of weakness, 
impoverishment and death to the species. 

In this concise formulation — too concise to touch anything 
deeper than the surface phenomena of literary change — Brune- 
ti§re does find a place for the individual. He does not succeed, 
however, in showing just what part the individual consciousness 
plays in variation, and as he sticks closely to biological terms the 
parallelisms observed are apparent rather than real. Nowhere 
does he descend to the real psychological nature of the process 
involved, and so fails to grasp clearly the genetic relation between 
all the factors observed. Just as little do his concluding sentences 
give an adequate explanation of the survival of species in litera- 
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2 John Pkeston Hoskins 

ture. An analysis of the actual process by virtue of which liter- 
ary forms survive until supplanted by others will show that their 
perpetuation depends upon psychological and not biological con- 
ditions. Competition between rival species, as in the animal 
world, there cannot be, and it would be better to omit the word 
"struggle" altogether from this phase of the problem. However 
much its use may seem justified from an external point of view, 
this word fails utterly to give adequate conception of what is 
really involved. The fitness of literary forms to survive is not a 
fitness for struggle for itself but a fitness for assimilation and 
reproductive imitation on the part of others. A literary species 
does not perish because it has been crowded out by rival species, 
but because it has lost its utility for the society upon which its 
life depends. Even at that, certain individual representatives of a 
given species may outlive the type of which they formed the most 
conspicuous members. But at the risk of again being tedious we 
must begin at the beginning. 

Natural selection in biology depends essentially upon two fac- 
tors: the geometric ratio at which a species of plants or animals, if 
unchecked, will multiply, and the limited food supply in a given 
environment. The advantage which one species or one individual 
has over another in the struggle for existence arises from some 
variation which enables that species or individual to obtain a 
greater amount of food. Whether the variation in question arose 
by slow and insensible differences in a fixed direction over a long 
period of time, as Darwin thought, or whether it came into exist- 
ence suddenly as one of many variations in several different 
directions, according to the theory of De Vries, makes no differ- 
ence. Its perpetuation as the dominant characteristic of the 
species would depend on its utility to the species itself in the 
competition with rival species. Stress must be laid on the point 
here that it is of utility to the species itself. The influence of a 
variation on the environment is a different question — for the 
mutual relation, the give-and-take between biological species and 
their environment, does not exist in any sense analogous to 
that found in the institutions which form the tissue of human 
society. 
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Biological Analogy in Liteeary Ceitioism 3 

If the factors involved here bear any analogy to the propaga- 
tion and variation of species in literature, it can only be in rela- 
tion to those gifted individuals in society through whom literary 
species are perpetuated and modified. In a former paragraph we 
tried to define the part played by the individual consciousness in 
the perpetuation and variation of literary forms. We insisted 
upon the fact that this consciousness was the medium in which 
and through which all changes took place. Variation whether 
definite or indefinite was found to depend in some degree upon 
the aesthetic inventive power of the individual producer. In like 
manner the amount of literature produced and the number of 
variations taking place at any given period must depend directly 
on the the number of individuals producing it, multiplied by their 
average productive power. If this be granted, then the question 
that emerges is: are there any grounds for assuming that a 
struggle for existence between literary species could arise at any 
given time, from the fact that the amount of literature or the 
number of variations pi'oduced is greater than the assimilating 
power, i. e., the consumption of the society for which it is pro- 
duced ? Without touching upon the real nature of literary propa- 
gation here we may at once answer this question in the negative. 

The fact that man in his social relations, to a certain extent, 
transcends mere biological law has long been recognized by anthro- 
pologists and sociologists. By virtue or by defect of social rela- 
tions based on intelligent co-operation there is no struggle for 
existence, no survival of the fittest in human society. 

The lack of any selection, natural or artificial, in the propaga- 
tion of the human species has led to the condition characterized 
as "panmixia" by Weissmann. As only the notoriously unfit — 
the criminal and the insane — are socially suppressed, the result 
may often be the increase of those classes in society which are 
less desirable. This state of affairs has in our day not escaped 
the critical eye of Bernard Shaw, as all familiar with his Super- 
man know. But the point to be emphasized is that there is no 
tendency to perpetuate literary talent or genius in human society 
in the same sense as useful variations would be perpetuated in a 
biological species by virtue of the advantage which such varia- 
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4 John Peeston Hoskins 

tions would give one species over another in the struggle for exist- 
ence. This makes the emergence of literary talent or genius, from 
the biological point of view, to all intents a matter of chance. At 
any rate it it is a quantity incalculable from any data which bio- 
logical evolution affords. 

The biometricians, so far as we are aware, have not as yet 
gathered any statistics to show the ratio of the number of literary 
talents to the population in a given society. It is a problem beset 
with great difficulties, as there would probably be little consensus 
of opinion in regard to the individuals to be included in the group 
of eminent talents. In any case, from a scientific point of view 
it will probably be a good while before enough reliable statistics 
can be collected to show whether the ratio is variable or constant. 
Judged simply in the light of history, with regard to actual achieve- 
ment, the amount of productive literary talent would seem to be 
a variable quantity. We know that real poetic geniuses do not 
crowd each other. The nation that produces one every four centu- 
ries may consider itself fortunate. But neither the perpetuation 
nor the variation of literary forms depends solely on the geniuses. 
In the long run civilization probably owes as much to its poets of 
the second class. These are much more numerous and are quite as 
likely to introduce variations which will prove of utility to society, 
though history would seem to prove that the number of these 
varies greatly at different times. 

The Elizabethan age records a longer list of eminent dramatists 
than any period in the history of English literature before or 
since. The nineteenth century can make a similar boast for its 
novelists. During the last quarter of the eighteenth century the 
Weimar court gathered the greatest array of eminent poets together 
that Germany has ever known. At first sight, therefore, it would 
seem justifiable to assume that productive literary talent is a very 
variable quantity. But the whole problem is complicated by the 
fact that some ages are much more favorable to actual production 
than others. At some periods the ideas, convictions, deeds, 
events, personalities, etc., which form the materials available for 
literary production and variation are found in great abundance. 
At other times they are comparatively meager. It follows, there- 
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Biological Analogy in Literaby Oeitioism 5 

fore, that the amount of actual achievement at any time depends 
greatly upon the amount of opportunity which the talent may be 
said to enjoy. 

This question: how much the making of history depends upon 
great men and how much must be attributed to opportunity, has 
been discussed recently by James Bryce.* The eminent English 
historian takes the view advocated in the "hero worship" of 
Oarlyle. He denies that the force of environment and circum- 
stance always suffices to produce the man with constructive talent 
enough to solve the problems presented. He makes historical 
achievement depend entirely upon the presence of the inventive 
power required and thus reduces the history of the world to a 
tissue of biographies. In our terms litetary production would 
then depend wholly upon biological heredity. But we must raise 
the question whether the converse of this proposition is not 
equally true. If the hour may strike long before the emergence 
of the man, may not available talent be at hand without the 
materials with which to construct ? We readily grant that the 
political disintegration of Germany might have continued imtil 
the present day but for Bismarck. The foundation for Prussian 
hegemony had been laid since the days of Frederick the Great, 
the passionate desire of the German people for unification as well 
as the imperious demands of their commercial interests for uni- 
form regulation, had existed since the uprising against Napoleon. 
But until Bismarck came upon the stage, no statesman had appeared 
with constructive talent enough to unite these elements into a new 
political institution: the German Empire. Darwin published his 
Origin of Species in 1859 and his fundamental idea rapidly per- 
vaded all branches of thought. But still almost a generation 
passed before this idea found expression in literature. New 
material was available but the inventive power requisite to com- 
bine it with traditional forms was lacking. Today under the influ- 
ence of Ibsen, Zola, Hauptmann, Sudermann, and Bernard Shaw 
this new combination bids fair to become a transforming force 
marking an epoch in the history of European letters. 

Conversely the existence of talent without the proper oppor- 

1 In the Youth's Companion, October 31, 1907, and Pall Mall Magazine, December, 1907. 
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tunity to exploit itself seems equally certain. The "village 
Hampdens, the urate inglorious Miltons and the guiltless Orom- 
wells" do not exist in poetry alone. In his famous review of 
German literature preceding his time, Goethe^ long ago pointed 
out that for a century preceding Lessing there had been no lack 
of poetic talent in Germany. What the literature really needed 
was "content," as he expressed it. In other words, national liter- 
ary traditions as well as available materials to be gathered directly 
by observation from the environment were both lacking. Indi- 
viduals with constructive imagination sufficient to produce works 
which might have formed permanent accessions to the literature 
there were, but the social environment effectually prevented noble 
achievement. A high artistic form was never united to a signifi- 
cant content until the days of Lessing. No student of German 
literature, familiar with the plays of Gryphius, can doubt that 
here was a dramatic talent which under more favorable circum- 
stances would have made a name in the annals of letters. Every- 
where in his writings we find a power for fine observation, a knowl- 
edge of human passion, a command of language, with occasional 
flashes of genius almost, which could not have failed to produce 
dramas of a high order if he had had any worthy dramatic tradi- 
tion upon which to lean and an environment furnishing materials 
worthy of his pen. But in a country intellectually and morally, 
as well as politically and commercially blighted by a long war, 
vrith a public composed of a corrupt and vicious aristocracy on the 
one hand and of brutalized subjects on the other, confined to a 
petty round of official duties onerous with ceremony and red-tape, 
with no political or intellectual horizon beyond the narrow con- 
fines of a duodecimo principality, it is little wonder that his talent 
was squandered on the lurid and blood-curdling spectacles which 
form the bulk of his tragedies. The same holds true of Gllnther. 
In his lyrics there is the ring of emotional sincerity, the simplicity 
and directness of expression and much of the lilt which go to 
make up the genuine lyric poet, but he frittered away his talent 
on subjects too trivial to challenge attention. A song of his may 
be found occasionally in the "Kommersbtlcher" but his produc- 

1 Dichtung und Wahrheit^ Book VII. 
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tions as a whole form no integral part of German literature. We 
must conclude, therefore, that the power of aesthetic invention alone 
is not sufficient to produce literature. Whether constructive 
imagination in latent form may be a constant quantity, we cannot 
tell. But for actual production the circumstances must likewise be 
favorable. For high achievement the right man must be in the 
right place at the right time. In evolutionary terms the biological 
heredity of some individual must conform to his social heredity, 
if permanent results are to be brought forth. To achieve the 
naturalistic drama the peculiar temperament of a Hauptmann must 
concur with a scientific age, heavy with social conflict. By such 
conformities, and by such conformities alone, is history made. 
From such a point of view some light is cast on the discrepancy 
existing between the constant and indefinite variation in the ego and 
the definite or mutating variation in the product mentioned in a 
previous paragraph. The actual amount of variation achieved by a 
given talent depends largely on the presence or the absence of the 
materials requisite for new constructions. These materials are 
factors which he cannot create but must find ready to his hand. 
They are furnished by his social heredity, and upon this factor 
will depend also the amount as well as the permanency of the 
variation he can hope to achieve. At all events, the variations 
that prove of the greatest utility do not necessarily always come 
from the hand of genius. 

Whether aesthetic inventive talent be a constant or variable 
quantity, it follows from the foregoing that the coincidences or 
concurrences of talent and opportunity are not necessarily constant. 
The scientific data necessary for the demonstration of this state- 
ment do not exist, but the records of human history all go to show 
that one age is much more prolific than another in the production 
of works which after generations care to assimilate and imitate. 
In the history of German drama the last ten years of Schiller's 
life produced more really great dramas than the two following 
generations of effort on the part of the Komanticists. Following 
the example of his predecessor, Lessing, Schiller assimilated and 
imitated the best dramatic works which the Renaissance had 
produced in Europe. Without any national foundations, he 
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succeeded in uniting at least a significant content with high artistic 
form, and for three generations almost his dramas were the domi- 
nant force on the German stage. His cosmopolitan basis was the 
only basis possible in Germany at that time. But tired of tradi- 
tional conventionalities, eager for the rehabilitation of individual 
emotion and finding no better national foundations than Schiller 
had found before them, the Romanticists simply dissipated an abun- 
dance of talent in a vain search for worthy materials. They harked 
back to the Middle Ages and borrowed the picturesque trappings 
of an extinct Catholicism, they attempted to revive the fate- 
tragedy of the Greeks, they penetrated to the Orient and tried 
to imbibe its mysticism, they soared to the supernatural and 
reveled in the ideal, but only in exceptional cases did they suc- 
ceed in attaining artistic truth and reality. The number of liter- 
ary works that live, form, in any age, only a small fraction of the 
total number produced. But the fraction here compared with the 
amount of talent expended and the number of works written is 
surprisingly small. 

Granting, then, that the actual literary output varies greatly at 
different periods, there is still no reason to assume that this output 
ever exceeds the assimilating capacity of the public. Indeed, to a 
certain extent it would seem to be a matter of demand and supply. 
A successful play can be continued as long as it will draw a house. 
The means of multiplying copies of a poem or novel being 
mechanical, the size of an edition can be regulated according to 
the sale. To be sure this applies mainly to the immediate or 
temporary success of a work, while novelty still exerts its charm. 
It forms no basis upon which to calculate the chances of survival 
or non-survival. The very fact that the supply can be regulated 
to meet the demand makes it practically a negligible factor, as far 
as competition with rival works is concerned. But there is 
another reason for assuming that the actual output never exceeds 
the assimilating power of a given society. This is the versatile 
and elastic character of the assimilating process itself. That there 
must be a limit to this psychological power seems clear, and yet 
the vast amount of literature that is published and read in these 
days of "best sellers" would almost seem to point to the opposite 
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conclusion. The fact, however, that the process of assimilation and 
enjoyment is psychological renders the application of biological 
analogy well nigh -useless. In the animal world, rival species com- 
pete for food. As the supply is limited, the consumption of a 
given quantity by one species means just so much less for the rival 
species. Moreover, the failure of the food supply of the proper 
kind often forces an animal to resort to the other kinds. A car- 
nivorous animal will eat vegetables rather than starve. It is gov- 
erned first and last by the law of self-preservation. No such 
necessity obtains in the intellectual world. If all the vaudeville 
shows in New York were suddenly abolished the public that pat- 
ronizes them would not clamor for comedy of character or high 
tragedy. If an individual cannot procure the literature that suits 
his taste he is not forced to read other works. Owing to the 
versatility of his mental endowment he may go without. No 
species of literature, or of amusement either, ever becomes neces- 
sary for intellectual sustenance in the sense that food is for life. 
As a matter of fact, a whole nation can get along for a good while 
without much art or literature. Witness the Romans. 

In the realm of letters different species can compete only for 
assimilation by the public. But the same public will assimilate 
and enjoy the most diverse literary products. To be an admirer 
of Schiller does not mean necessarily that one cannot enjoy 
Hauptmann. The assimilation of Shakspere by a given society 
does not destroy that society's power of assimilation for Bernard 
Shaw. Both can exist side by side, and as long as the public rec- 
ognizes some utility in each, no real competition or struggle in the 
biological sense can arise. Furthermore, there is reason to sup- 
pose that society's assimilating power grows not only with the 
increase of population but much more so as the result of educa- 
tion, which is, after all, only the discipline of this same assimilat- 
ing power. The circulation attained by some popular novels in 
our day simply dwarfs the editions of Scott or of Dickens put 
forth by publishers two generations ago. As the ratio of increased 
circulation exceeds the ratio of increase of population, some factor 
has entered in to cause the increased demand for literary works. 
This factor must be education, which is much more universal than 
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formerly. At any rate it seems fair to assume that the assimilat- 
ing power of civilized society is greatly on the increase and is 
more than keeping pace with increase of production. The rapid 
growth of the theaters in this country recently points in the same 
direction. 

From the view-point of actual literary production, then, no data 
warrant the assumption that a struggle for existence between dif- 
ferent species can arise. If society's capacity to assimilate has 
always proved equal to its productive power then the cause of fail- 
ure to survive on the part of a literary work or the cause of one 
literary species' supplanting another must be sought elsewhere. 
But before considering literary works themselves as mere products 
and what it is that causes their survival, one or two observations 
will be in order. 

A great drama or a great novel may be be said to live or sur- 
vive in two senses. In its active or productive sense a given varia- 
tion demonstrates its fitness for reproductive imitation on the part 
of others. In its passive or assimilative aspect, the same varia- 
tion may cease to inspire the production of other works of the same 
type but still live on as part of the literary heredity of the race, 
to be studied and enjoyed by succeeding generations. Indeed we 
may go still farther here and assert that some of the most monu- 
mental poetic achievements are utterly unfit for imitation, but 
have become none the less an integral part of the national con- 
sciousness. The life of a literary species depends, of course, upon 
the fitness of a variation to serve as the prototype after which 
other works of the same kind shall be fashioned. It is this aspect 
which Brunetifere has in mind when he speaks of a species losing 
its fecundity. He explains this term to mean the aptitude of a 
type for struggling with kindred and rival species, and asserts that 
through it, reproductive imitation is changed into a routine which 
becomes a source of weakness, impoverishment, and death. We 
would prefer to explain the word "fecundity" as the ability to 
inspire the production of other works of the same type and make 
this ability depend directly upon the utility which society finds in 
a given variation. It follows logically from this that imitation 
need not necessarily be changed into a routine. On the contrary, 
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the variation itself may be improved upon by reproductive imita- 
tors, as Shakspere elaborated and perfected the type set by Mar- 
lowe, or as Schiller improved upon the drama of Lessing. That 
depends on the powers of assimilation and aesthetic invention 
found in the imitators. We are inclined to think that the works 
of Sudermann are improvements over the works of Hauptmann. 
That is to say, they contain more of the artistic truth and reality 
which the coming generation will verify and imitate. The speci- 
mens of heroic tragedy produced by Stephen Phillips or Percy 
Mackaye are, as far as we can see, in no way inferior to those 
Sheridan Knowles, for example, put forth half a century ago. Yet 
the latter were a success upon the stage while the former have 
proved mostly failures. What really has taken place is a change, for 
some reason or other, in society's views of what constitutes artistic 
truth and reality. In Knowles' day the belief in the superiority of 
the individual will over nature and society was supreme. Today, 
as the result of a scientific conception of society and of the social 
conflict between the diiJerent classes, Knowles' attempt to empha- 
size the individualistic element seems exaggerated and unreal. As 
long as the public, patient and long-sufPering as it is known to be, 
sees its own views of life reflected upon the stage, it will stand and 
pay for a vast deal of mere imitation, as the numberless plays "put 
together with paste and shears" amply prove. But if this public 
finds itself at odds with the view of life as presented, then the 
decline of interest resulting means weakness, impoverishment, and 
death to the species. Then only the best specimens of the works 
embodying the discarded view of life will live on as monuments of 
a past age. 

But even in its specific life, literature shows marked divergence 
in one point from its biological analogue. In the animal world 
one generation must transmit the specific characters received from 
the preceding to the one that follows. In literature, the works of 
some one writer are usually recognized as "unattainable models," 
and from this prototype the materials, structure, emotions, etc., 
can be borrowed directly by imitators without the intervention of 
any connecting link. To use one of Brunetifere's examples, Rich- 
ardson's works may serve as the model for the novel of manners 
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for an indefinite period of time and every member of this literary 
species may derive its specific characters from Richardson and not 
from Richardson's imitators. When this prototype has ceased to 
be imitated longer, then the species has died out, its utility has 
been lost, owing to some change in the social environment itself. 
On the other hand, as we have already observed, individual 
members of a given species may outlive the utility of the species 
itself and in a certain sense enjoy immortality. This is the pas- 
sive or assimilative phase of the life of literature. It has to do 
with the relation of a work to society, a subject which was first 
touched upon by Wilhelm Scherer in his lectures on Poetics. 
Certain works recognized as the great masterpieces of their kind 
live and continue to be assimilated by society long after the 
species to which they belong has died out. The Homeric epic, 
for example, has long ceased to be a productive type, but yet the 
Iliad and the Odyssey have become a part of the literary inherit- 
ance of all civilized nations. Up to 1870 a study of these master- 
pieces formed a conspicuous part in the training of every educated 
man, and through translations they exerted a wide influence on 
the general reading public. In like manner Shakspere among 
English-speaking peoples and Schiller in Germany will for a long 
time to come be read and studied as much as ever, as the great 
masterpieces of the heroic tragedy of character. But the tragedy 
of psychological individualization can hardly be said to be a pro- 
ductive type any longer. Rostand was its last representative in 
France, the naturalistic drama is practically the only productive 
species in Germany today, and the efforts of Stephen Phillips and 
of Percy Mackaye here in America to revive the heroic drama have 
done little more than galvanize it into a semblance of life. But 
this assimilation by the public is the only life that some monu- 
mental poems ever enjoy. Poems like Dante's Divine Comedy or 
Goethe's Faust are totally unfit for reproductive imitation. The 
conjunction of constructive power and favorable circumstances to 
which they owe their origin probably never occurs more than once 
in the history of any people. Such works are the real literary 
"hybrids," not Latin literature as Symonds thought. The latter 
was a Greek exotic simply, which never flourished vigorously under 
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Roman cultivation. These "hybrids" naturally do not form 
the beginnings of a new species, but they do form a large factor 
in the civilization of the nation by which they are produced. 
They epitomize the culture and thought of a whole epoch and 
stand forth like colossal monuments to mark the turning-points in 
the history of the race. Their influence permeates not only the 
nation from which they sprang but becomes in time a part of the 
social heredity of all civilized nations. It should be observed, in 
conclusion, that this passive or assimilative aspect of survival in 
letters has nothing corresponding to it in biology. It is simply 
the result of that psychological process by which mental products 
can be stored up in symbolic form and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Nevertheless, this very process, as Bruneti6re 
has already pointed out, is the most important factor not only in 
literary production but also in education. But it is time now to con- 
sider the real cause of survival, decay, and death in literary forms. 
As we have already stated more than once, it is its utility to 
society which causes a literary variation to be perpetuated. In 
other words, a new literary form must be such as society will find 
good mentally to assimilate and add to its store of experiences. 
By virtue of such assimilation and of such assimilation only is the 
perpetuation of a given species possible. Reproductive talents 
will not imitate a work which has proved a failure. Fitness for 
reproductive imitation will depend directly on the fitness for 
social assimilation. In the last analysis, therefore, the survival or 
death of a variation depends upon the judgment of the^society for 
which it was produced. The word, "society," of course, is to be 
taken here in its large sense, as including producers and critics 
with their diverse opinions as well as mere readers or lay members. 
This position is the logical sequence of our conception of litera- 
ture as one of the means by which the ego conveys the emotional 
values of human life to other egos. Literature is a conscious func- 
tion of society, for society, and by society. From a scientific 
point of view, to talk of art for art's sake is to talk nonsense. 
By the utility of a literary variation to society is meant, therefore, 
the possibility of such variation being verified as true and real and 
consequently assimilated by the consciousness of the egos com- 
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posing society. By virtue of such verification and assimilation 
certain emotions designated as pleasurable arise in human con- 
sciousness, and pleasurable emotions according to the psychologists 
are those which make for the life both of the individual and of 
society. To go farther and ask why it is that the human ego finds 
pleasure in assimilating artificial representations of human life, 
representations of what in reality is often exceedingly painful, is the 
business of the psychologist. As a working hypothesis we are 
content to regard it with Schiller and Karl Groos as the result of 
the play -instinct, of the pleasure of make-believe common to both 
animals and man. The significant point for us, however, is the 
fact that in order to survive, a new literary form must be 
assimilated by society, must demonstrate its utility by expressing 
better that society's view of what is real and true in life. Josiah 
Royce tells us that society recognizes as true that which guides it 
to more experience of the kind that it desires. In this sense, 
then, a literary variation to survive must furnish society more of 
such experience than it has previously enjoyed. In other words, 
must approximate more closely to society's ideal of truth and 
reality. Put sociologically the individualistic variation of today 
must become the coUectivistic generalization of tomorrow. If it 
does not, then the new form is to all intents and purposes dead- 
born. This process by which the particularization of some indi- 
vidual is made the common property of society is the only way in 
which literature can be said to survive, the only sense in which it 
can develop. The new generalization will, in its turn, form the 
basis for other variations by other individuals, and so on. 

If the life of a literary species depends upon society's willing- 
ness to assimilate it, then the decay and death of a literary type 
must follow because it has lost its utility for society. The decay 
and death of a literary form is not the consequence of the rise of 
other forms. The rise of new forms generally, but not necessarily, 
accompanies the decadence of old ones. But the decadence of 
old species may with more truth be attributed to the same cause 
as the rise of new ones. The consciousness that the old forms no 
longer express the truth and reality of life as society now sees it, 
results alike in the decadence of interest in the old as well as in the 
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attempt to invent new. And this change in the value which 
society sets at different times upon the same variation is the result 
of transformations which have been brought about in most cases 
by forces at work in realms of thought extrinsic to literature 
proper. The idea of free "will and individual moral responsibility 
which formed the transforming unit in the drama of psychological 
individualization was established in England as the result of a 
fierce theological and political conflict. The dominant character- 
istic of the naturalistic drama owes its origin to researches in 
science fortified by the influence of social conflict. In these days 
of gigantic organizations both of capital and of labor, when the 
cry has gone forth that the individual must sacrifice his own inter- 
ests for the good of the whole, the consciousness that man is not 
the architect of his own fortune in the sense that Shakspere and 
Schiller conceived him has been brought home to society often as 
a very painful reality. These two forces, the scientific and the 
social, have united to bring about a changed conception of the 
individual's relation to society. This new conception has found 
expression in literature and appeals to society as nearer the truth 
and the reality than the old individualistic conception. The old 
species has decayed because it has lost its utility. It has lost its 
utility because society has changed its interpretation of human life, 
and society has changed its interpretation of human life with its 
ethical and emotional values not because literature has changed, 
but because other social forces with which literature has not been 
directly concerned have been slowly at work transforming man's 
conception of his place in the universe. All phases of psychic 
and social life interpenetrate each other, but changes in art are 
the results, not the causes, of changes elsewhere. Literature 
simply must vary as the result of changes in the other activities. 
When in the course of human events a transvaluation of social 
values, to use Nietzsche's phrase, has taken place, then literature 
and art as well must either seek to embody these new values or 
must decay and die. 

If this explanation be correct it follows that any social institu- 
tion may lose its utility without being either crowded out by a 
rival species or supplanted by something better. For a century 
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and a half after the Peace of Westphalia the Holy Roman Empire 
continued to exist, as a ridiculous political anachronism, although 
people were conscious of its uselessness as a bond of national unity. 
Voltaire wittily remarked that it was not holy, nor Roman, nor an 
empire. It was only domestic troubles of their own which pre- 
vented neighboring powers from making the German states the 
prey of aggression. Even after the useless political carcass was 
buried beneath the conquests of Napoleon, the German people had 
to wait for full two generations before an adequate substitute 
could be devised to put into its place. The same holds true of 
species in literature. Society may become conscious that a given 
type is losing its utility long before it is supplanted by something 
truer to society's conception of reality. 

Prom the moment that the yearning of the German people for 
unification became a concrete reality in the form of the German 
Empire, the public recognized that the ideals held up in Schiller's 
dramas had little to teach them. His cosmopolitan idealism fur- 
nished no adequate foundation upon which to realize national 
ideals, his conception of human liberty provided no basis for the 
solution of social and economic problems among a people where 
the barriers between the different classes were too rigid to permit 
of social osmosis. The new political order must needs inculcate 
the conception of duty, i. e., what each individual owed to others. 
As the result the ideal of the German nation has become social 
justice, not human liberty in the cosmopolitan sense taught by the 
eighteenth century. The effort of Hermann Grimm in the early 
eighties to make Goethe's works the foundation of national culture 
shows clearly that Schiller was losing ground long before the prob- 
lem play emerged. But Goethe's ideal of self-realization proved 
of little avail. Germany's greatest poetic genius unquestionably 
anticipated the course of nineteenth-century thought and cul- 
ture. He embodied its scientific spirit and its historical method, 
he manifested its preference for characterization in contrast to 
action and plot, he uttered some of the wisest judgments on art 
and human conduct that have ever been uttered, he achieved some 
of the greatest poetic achievements that have ever been achieved, 
but after all it was the ^'^ suffering human race" and not the Ger- 
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man people struggling with political and social problems that he 
took, to "read each wound and weakness clear." When the 
naturalistic drama did come, it did, in spite of all its shortcom- 
ings, perform at least one service — it united literature and life. 
If poetry in dealing with acute social problems wallowed in the 
mire, it at least derived new strength and vigor from its contact 
with the earth, like the giant Antaeus of old. It is the naturalistic 
drama, not the works of Goethe or of Schiller, which has made 
the stage in Germany a powerful factor in national culture. Com- 
petent critics tell us that the German theater today, as a social 
institution, occupies a place in the national consciousness which it 
has occupied only once before in the history of the human race, 
namely, at the time when Greek tragedy was in flower. This 
drama has taught the German people that the stage has a higher 
mission to fulfil than to furnish a short hour's amusement for the 
satiated and the idle. This is the lesson which the American 
public must learn if the great American drama, whose advent has 
been recently heralded, is ever to become a reality. 

But a poetic species, owing to changed social environment, or 
to changed social heredity, may perish without being supplanted 
by anything different. It is generally conceded at the present 
time that Milton's Paradise Lost does not hold the place in pub- 
lic esteem that it once held. Not only has the biblical epic died 
out as a species, but Milton's great masterpiece is no longer 
studied as it once was. It has ceased to be a living influence in the 
thought and feeling of men, it has lost its social utility and has 
become the monument of a bygone age. If we ask what rival 
literary species have forced it to succumb in the struggle for 
existence, we are at a total loss for a reply. If we seek for the 
poetic species which has supplanted it in popular favor, we seek 
in vain. The only rational explanation of the biblical epic's loss 
of fecundity and its consequent decay and death is to be found in 
the changed attitude of society toward religion. 

Milton's great epic was the offspring of an age of militant 
theology. Society accepted the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God. The truth of Divine Revelation was unquestioned. The 
problem which agitated men's souls was the true meaning of the 
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Scripture and the formulation of its teachings into some logical 
system of doctrine. The fierce conflicts that ensued were all 
between systems professing to rest on the only true and logical 
interpretation of Divine Revelation. Today the battle is no longer 
being waged between the different creeds of Christendom but 
between Divine Revelation and science, between faith and knowl- 
edge. Modern science has not only undermined the foundation of 
inspiration but the historical method itself has visibly transformed 
the method of biblical interpretation. The various books of the 
Bible no longer stand on the same plane of equality. The dis- 
covery of the sources from which some of them were drawn and 
the interpretation of their teachings in the light of the coiiditions 
which gave them birth has materially altered the values which the 
church as a whole puts upon them. That part of society which 
forms the Christian church manifests little interest in disputes 
over dogma and creed. The religious center of gravity has shifted 
from speculations about the life to come to amelioration of the life 
here. On all sides the cry is heard that the church is a social 
institution. The mission of the church as a social healer has 
almost overshadowed its mission as the custodian of a system of 
revealed truth. It cannot be said that men no longer are inter- 
ested in religious questions. They are. But they are interested 
in the influence which the latest generalizations in science will 
exert on traditional beliefs, in the new constructions which the 
latest historical discoveries will force upon traditional interpreta- 
tions, or in the part which the church, as an organization, is to 
play in the future development of society. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that a poem like 
Milton's Paradise Lost fails to arouse interest. To many minds 
the legends of the war between the angels in Heaven as well as 
the account of the Fall have become myths, with little significance 
for real religion. To many more the Calvinistic basis of Milton's 
whole theology is no longer a living issue. As a consequence the 
great biblical epic has lost its utility as an embodiment of reli- 
gious truth and reality. The species itself has not only long since 
died out but its best representative exerts but a small influence in 
an age whose whole bent is for demonstrable facts. It has per- 
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ished because it is no longer assimilated by society ; it has left no 
successor, so far as we can see, and it lias not been crowded to the 
wall by any rival poetic species, but has perished only because the 
whole religious attitude of society has been transformed by forces 
of which literature proper forms no part. 

The fate that has befallen the biblical epic naturally raises the 
question how far the content and how far the form are responsible 
for the survival of a literary species. In other words, does the 
life of a given type depend more on fitness of content or fitness of 
form? This word is to be taken here in its narrower sense as 
embracing mere aesthetic qualities in contrast to the ideas or social 
issues which the form may be said to embody. In the light of 
what has been said the only logical inference is that the specific 
life of literature depends upon content more than upon form. 
This follows not only from the fact that the transforming units in 
literary variation are ideas drawn from other spheres of intellectual 
life, and not ideas evolved in the course of literary development 
itself. But it may be asserted also that society's understanding 
of content is much more highly developed than its appreciation 
of form. The numberless plays which are nothing but crude 
copies of some successful prototype and which form the staple of 
the English and American stage today prove this. A successful 
novel always brings in its wake a train of weaker imitations which 
are read and assimilated until the charm of novelty has spent its 
force. Milton's Paradise Lost bears witness to the same fact. So 
far as form is concerned this biblical epic unquestionably contains 
great poetry. The broad and deep flow of its diction, the stately 
tread of its measures, its sustained power of imagination, its apt- 
ness of simile and metaphor, all combine to produce those effects 
known as the vast, the exalted, and the sublime, in a manner which 
has not been equaled in English poetry. But all its nobility and 
fitness of style have not saved the species from death nor this 
masterpiece itself from desuetude. Without content which appeals 
to society as a living issue, a species of poetry will not long endure. 
With such a content a species may exert a wide and transforming 
influence without paying much attention to form, as the natural- 
istic movement seems to show. 
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What form does accomplish is this. It insures the existence 
of individual works in the passive or assimilative sense already 
spoken of. Such works not only embody the living issues of the 
time in which they were produced but they embody them in the 
artistic form which society recognizes as of the greatest excellence. 
A single generation may fail to appreciate their artistic merits. 
Even Shakspere suffered an eclipse during the age of Queen Anne. 
But in the long run society chooses as the masterpieces of a species 
those works which represent the highest degree of artistic perfec- 
tion. These works it cherishes and studies as the monuments 
which mark an epoch in thought as well as in artistic workman- 
ship. These works are handed down from generation to genera- 
tion and form the tissue of tradition upon which the literary pro- 
duction of any age must build. They recapitulate the literary 
development of the race or nation and from them each succeeding 
generation of writers can assimilate the best that the race has 
achieved in the past, and make his attempt to adapt it to the 
thought of his time. In like manner these works are the great 
literary educators of society. How far the recapitulation theory 
holds true in biology is a disputed question. But that education 
simply recapitulates — to be sure only in fragmentary fashion in 
the case of each individual — the mental and artistic development 
of the race there can be but little doubt. The great monuments 
of the past become either consciously or unconsciously the basis 
for literary taste. 

To some readers doubtless the foregoing pages will seem like 
a disquisition in the demonstration of the obvious. To such a 
charge we are willing to plead guilty, but add in extenuation that it 
is just this obvious which the biological theory of literary develop- 
ment seems to obscure, or at least not to take into consideration. 
We have no quarrel with the theory of evolution, we are rather 
convinced that it is about the only theory which gives any promise 
of bringing order out of the chaos of aesthetic, biographical, 
and historical monographs, which form the bulk of critical pro- 
duction today. We shall not be easily persuaded that this theory, 
when applied in its psychological form with due recognition of the 
social nature of literature, has not very decided advantages. If it 
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cannot claim to solve all the problems involved, it at least formu- 
lates all the factors entering into the variation, perpetuation, and 
life of literature into something like their genetic relationship. 
Only iipon some such genetic basis can we hope to adjust the dis- 
crepancies and antagonisms that have arisen from the conflicting 
points of view assumed by the aesthetic, the biographical, and 
historical methods of literary study. Furthermore, from the 
practical point of view, an evolutionary theory in psychological 
form furnishes a simple principle according to which the ever- 
growing mass of literary data may be classified and arranged into 
a system approximating the actual process of literary development 
itself. With such a principle in mind, the relative importance of 
individual inventive power, of social heredity, and of the influence 
on society in a given case can be formulated in due proportion. 
Upon such a foundation something like permanent critical judg- 
ments may be built up and some basis obtained for making the 
study of literature a much more potent factor in education than it 
has ever been. 

We are not blind to the difliculties in the way of the applica- 
tion of such a theory. It will demand a vast array of learning, 
greater perhaps than any one man will ever possess. In fact it 
may be freely conceded that all the materials for the construction 
of such a system are by no means at hand. What is called the 
history of culture in the broad sense has been written as yet only 
for one people, the G-reek. The investigator in the history of the 
literature of any nation will doubtless meet with great lacunae in 
the history of those realms of thought upon which literature draws 
for its materials. Some of these lacunae may never be filled, a 
fact which renders the application of any theory diflicult. But 
the magnitude of the difliculty is no good reason for wandering 
forever amid the chaos of special investigation. Any attempt to 
reach the firm ground of scientific classification is better than 
floundering in the quicksand of subjective impressionism. 

We are also aware that there is great objection among certain 
aesthetic critics to any scientific method of criticism. The very 
hint of strict definition and logical classification causes consterna- 
tion among them comparable only to the sudden appearance of a 
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mouse in a class-room of girls. To such the fact must be pointed 
out that all the progress which literary criticism either as a science 
or an art has made, has been due to men of logical minds, men 
whose powers of aesthetic appreciation have been directed and 
controlled by logical intelligence. The very founder of all criti- 
cism, Aristotle, was a man of definitions and classifications if ever 
there was one. The next landmark in the history of criticism was 
the work of Lessing. His lack of artistic feeling was notorious, 
for he accepted nothing in criticism or in anything else which 
Could not justify itself before the bar of eighteenth-century 
rationalism. Goethe was one of the greatest critics that ever lived. 
We have Matthew Arnold's word for that. But Goethe was the 
great exponent of the historical method. His judgments have 
proved illuminating and enduring because they were all based on 
inferences from established historical facts. Taine's famous 
formulation was but the analogue of the principle which Cuvier 
had applied to the classification of plants. Sainte-Beuve developed 
no theory, but his valuable inductions rest upon patient observa- 
tion of countless details, and he at least hoped that literary criti- 
cism might become a science. The best that Matthew Arnold 
ever knew and propagated in criticism he learned from Sainte- 
Beuve. Finally, Brunetifere boldly attempted to make the theory 
of biological evolution the basis for a criticism which should rep- 
resent the development of letters as it really is. Criticism, there- 
fore, has not suffered from trying to be scientific. In every case 
it has really gained. Contemporary literature is being trans- 
formed by elements drawn from modern science. Let literary 
criticism strive to do no less. 
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